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oration is especially commendable. The "Church of the As- 
cension," with its stained glass windows, that cry out against 
each other in unharmonious color, is an example of the in- 
congruity which sometimes arises when different artists, with- 
out mutual agreement, design the decorations. Here we find 
that Mr. Harris, with a wonderful broad grasp, has handled a 
gigantic work in a masterly manner. 

The Art of Mural Painting in this country has a constantly 
widening field for the exercise of the talents of our figure 
painters and decorators. 




H. O. WALKER.. 

THE WISDOM OF THE LAW. 



Copyright, 1899, by 

H. O. Walker. 

From a Copley print, 

Copyright, 1899, by 

Curtis & Cameron, Boston. 



At the annual dinner of the Municipal Art Society of New 
York, Frederick Crowninshield, president of the Fine Arts As- 
sociation, said, among other things: "As we crawl up the city 
the horrors increase. What is the new public library? A 
boy's model in the bottom of a teacup. The library itself is 
fine, but the surroundings are bad." 

That is hardly fair criticism. The new public library will be 
an architectural monument of which the city may well be 
proud. Its location is the only one as well as the best one 
available. Standing back a hundred feet from the Fifth avenue 
curb it will present an imposing appearance, when .the wide 
streets on either side are taken in consideration. Its view from 
Bryant Park at the other side cannot be improved upon. The 
unsightly store fronts on 42nd street ate gradually being 
changed whereby the surroundings will be improved. 

Such a site in the heart of the city — where a public library 
should be built to serve its purpose — was a fortunate selection. 
The only improvement for advantageous surroundings could 
have been by selecting a site in Central Park or Van Cortlandt 
Park. Nobody would have wanted the building in either place. 
Mr. Crowninshield's criticism is small faultfinding and un- 
worthy of him. 
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THE COLLECTION OF MR. A. O. DESHONG OP 
CHESTER, PENN. 

Standing on an eminence in the centre of an entire city block 
in Chester, Penn., is an old colonial mansion, surrounded by 
hundreds of rare specimens of arboriculture. The owner, Mr. 
A. O. Deshong, greets you with the utmost cordiality. He is a 
fine example of the cultured gentleman, his character and man- 
ner bearing evidence of that mellow influence which art exer- 
cises over her true lovers. In outward appearance he could 
readily be taken for Meissonier — the resemblance is most strik- 
ing. In stature small, he is large in his ideas and broad 
minded, and no collector is more highly respected for his taste 
in selection. For forty years, no matter how much he might be 
engrossed in his business as owner of the famous Chester 
stone quarries, he would go every week to New York and de- 
vote one or two days to search for those things which his artis- 
tic desires craved. The result has been a collection of oriental 
wares of the finest and rarest specimens, while his pictures were 
chosen, not for the names they bore, but for the quality of ex- 
cellence in their kind which they possessed. 

Among his bronzes are found two large vases which were 
once in the Mary Jane Morgan collection. They are in the 
finest style of Japanese art, twenty years having been devoted 
to their production. In all there are some fifty bronzes, every 
one having some extraordinary merit. 

About twenty ivories are displayed in suitable cabinets. The 
most perfect of these is the hollow section of a tusk, twenty- 
four inches high and eight inches in diameter, upon which is 
carved a winged dragon in the clouds. The texture of the 
ivory is exceedingly soft and the design and workmanship 
simplicity itself. 

A number of specimens of Japanese lacquers are of extraor- 
dinary beauty and rarity, while the collection is very profuse in 
Chinese cinabar lacquer, some specimens of this carving being 
matchless outside of the collection of the Chinese Emperor. 

In carved minerals, such as amethyst, topaz, crystal, agate, 
jade, lapus lazuli, malachite, the collection bids fair to rival that 
of the late Heber R. Bishop. Notably among these are a few 
specimens in amber, exceedingly rare. The Chinese procured 
most of this mineral from the Baltic on their caravan routes of 
ancient times. Of this Baltic amber there is one carving in 
particular which is the finest specimen known. It is designed in 
the form of a lotus flower, with leaves and branches, and is 
exquisitely delicate. Among the strange and unusual objects 
is a rhinoceros horn, wonderfully carved in the form of an ele- 
phant's head. 

The paintings fill the walls of two entire floors of the house. 
They are of special interest in the fact that Mr. Deshong pre- 
ferred the best example of a minor master to a poor or average 
canvas of a man with a great name. As the gathering of this 
collection extends over a period of forty years, it is not sur- 
prising that many names of artists which have lost their lustre 
are found here. But the loss of reputation or fashionable ac- 
claim cannot be ascribed to their examples found here. I will 
enumerate a few of the pictures. 

There is a landscape by Alexander Calame, whose Swiss 
scenery has always been popular. The genre work of Felix 
Schlesinger is shown in "The Children's Party at the Con- 
vent;" it is full of life and color and is free of the Munich 
school drawbacks of the artist. The late S. P. Avery, the noted 
art expert, considered the Gaetano Chievici, "The Hasty Pud- 
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ding," the best example that has come from the brush of this 
humorous painter. A watercolor by Garcia, showing some 
camels at a stream, is exceptionally tonal. 

Theodore Weber, the pupil of Isabey, has a marine, which 
was exhibited at the Salon of 1895. An example by Giuseppe 
Castiglione came from the A. T. Stewart sale. A familiar 
name is Paul Lazerges, the still-life and landscape painter, 
whose "Arabs in a Night Camp in the Desert" is exceptionally 
fine. A cattle picture by Voltz hangs under an old city street 
by Achille Jules Noel, whose coloring is as strong as Isabey's. 
Jean Baptiste Robie, the famous flower painter, has here a 
bouquet of roses, while Charles Chaplin, at one time a land- 
scape painter, is represented here by one of his small, dainty 
boudoir pictures, entitled "The Two Doves/' 

Two paintings, which have become famous through multi- 
tudinous reproductions and which by some are ranked among 
the "one hundred masterpieces," are found in this collection. 
One is the 1869 medal picture of Jaroslav Czermak, the famous 
Slav painter of Bohemia. Czermak at first studied with Baron 
Wappers of Antwerp and was selected by Gallait as his only 
pupil. The canvas is entitled "Christian Girls Captured by 
Bashi-Bazouks." The other well-known canvas is "The Temple 
of Carmac" by G. Clarin, from the Salon of 1897. Clarin, who 
was the pupil of Picot, has been regarded as a worthy successor 
to Regnault, and is accredited with having painted the best por- 
trait of Sarah Bernhardt. 

Edmond de Pratere, the late Brussels animal painter, has 
some Russian wolfhounds depicted, which rival anything from 
the brush of Landseer. . These dogs have those sentient human 
qualities which elevate them above the beasts. The dog of 
Snyders was a treacherous, snarling cur, that of Bewick a rob- 
ber and a thief — these animals of Pratere's are the companion 
of man, an adjunct of human society, the generous friend and 
true comrade. Franz R. Unterberger belonged to the Munich 
set, yet here we have a "Siracuse" which is light and airy, not 
tight and finnicky. The spirited and often sketchy work of 
Charles Hoguet, the pupil of Krause, is seen in two striking 
canvases, a "Fishmarket" and a shorescape. Pieter Van Schen- 
del, the Antwerp artist, has one of his famous old market scenes 
with candle light. Grison shows us "Strassburg Cathedral" 
graphically. Mari Tenkate has one of his playful anecdotes of 
children making free with an artist's paraphernalia during his 
absence. It is an open air composition of great charm. The 
"Arab Combat" by Alberto Pasini, is- as marked and strong as 
a Schreyer. The old Garibaldian warrior, Cav. Girolamo 
Induno, portrays a "Stage Coach Accident in the Italian Alps." 
This painting is gorgeously framed' and ornamented with the 
insignia of the royal house of Italy, as originally it was a pres- 
ent of the late King Humbert to Sefer Pasha, minister to his 
court. 

J. W. Preyer, the famous still-life painter, is represented by a 
bunch of grapes and some tiny birds, so admirably depicted that 
one does not forget to rank him with Heda or Vollon. 

One of the masterpieces in the collection is a J. Weiland, 
which came from the Tooth Galleries and represents an old 
woman reading her Bible. In sincerity of execution, beauty of 
tone, luminosity of the shadows, marvelous picturing of the 
brass kettle standing on the floor, it is a gem, Neuhuys, 
Blommers nor even Israels, ever painted an interior that sur- 
passes this one in serious worth. Another painting here by 
Weiland, "The Doctor," comes very near to it in intrinsic merit. 

I can only speak yet of an ideal head by Rossi in watercolor 
which is highly meritorious, and a rare portrait by Saint 
Memin, the American etcher of the early part of the last 
century, which is modelled of wax in relief. 

When passing through the grounds and looking back at this 
hospitable mansion, one sees an enormous Japanese bronze 
eagle standing on the lawn guarding a home that is a temple 
of culture and of taste. 
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E. H. BLASHFIELD. 



THE POWER OF THE LAW. 



Copyright, 1899, by 

E. H. Blashfield. 

From a Copley print, 

Copyright, 1900, by 

Curtis & Cameron, Boston. 

The collection of American pictures, which numbers over 
three hundred examples of the strongest men of the native 
school, gathered by Mr. W. S. Hurley, of Brooklyn, will soon 
be described under the department of American Collections. 
For the present I like to call attention to the display of a part 
of the collection in the rooms of the Kings County Democratic 
Club of Brooklyn. Mr. Hurley's delight in loaning his pictures 
to public schools and placing them on exhibition in other semi- 
public places has been commented upon ere this. His sole ob- 
ject is to increase the appreciation of our American painters by 
showing people what our own men are doing, and I know of 
several collectors who have turned their attention to the work 
of our own men after having seen the pictures o'f the Hurley 
collection. 

Apropos of the sixty or seventy canvases shown at the 
Brooklyn Club we find there a number of extraordinary Blake- 
locks, one, a green and white color scheme, being by all means 
the finest example by this unfortunate artist. One of the 
strongest paintings by J. Francis Murphy is here, and also a 
canvas from the brush of Bruce Crane with more virility than 
is customary. Two Innesses hang side by side. The George 
Inness, Senior, shows a figure of a peasant which has all the 
sterling individuality and the somewhat exclusive personal tem- 
perament of the master. The old maxim of Boileau, "Nothing 
is beautiful but truth," comes to mind when gazing upon this 
canvas, where Inness's horror of all the tricks of the trade, all 
tour de force, all cunning of palette is so well demonstrated. 
The beautiful canvas of Inness, Junior, is as profound. It 
proves a wide, balanced and comprehensive intelligence which 
orders the choice and combination of details with a firm, indi- 
vidual will, which abandons nothing to chance. 

There is also an important Irving E. Couse, a large figure 
of a seated girl surrounded by her legumes, in which the artist, 
Emil Carlsen, has done some of his best work, a fine cattle 
piece by W. H. Howe, an unusually interesting Frank De 
Haven, painted with a broad grasp of his subject, and many 
other examples. 
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The "get together, brethren/' which phrase I used in the last 
number, almost seems to have been prophetic in the light of 
subsequent developments. The Academy of Design and the 
Society of American Artists are on the point of uniting after 
thirty years of separation. The "Ten American Painters" also 
are to be taken into the fold, and a united body will come into 
existence which will facilitate the federation on a stronger basis 
of all the thirteen different art organizations, such as the 
Sculpture Society, the Architectural League, the Miniature 
Painters, and others. 

Right on top of the announcement of this intended union 
comes the plan outlined by Dr. Nicholas M. Butler for a great 
school of fine arts in this city, which plan proposes a merger of 
the present art interests of Columbia University and the schools 
of the National Academy of Design, under the cooperation and 
aid of the Metropolitan Museum. 

Surely, Union is in the air. Let the good work proceed and 
do not be restrained by the cavilings of chronic objectors. 
Remember the device of the old Dutch provinces : "Eendracht 
maakt Macht." 



The exhibition of the pictures by John W. Alexander at the 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, has attracted deserved attention. 
Most of the twenty-six canvases shown are worthy of the 
artist's high reputation. His work always has distinction, is 
noted for flowing line and harmony of color, and is peculiar in 
the broad handling, dry surface and the use of a canvas of 
coarse twill. There is, however, no eccentricity or mannerism 
in his work, as the artist has a sane reason for his peculiar 
method. This recalls to mind a letter written by Mr. Alexander 
to an artist friend some years ago, in which he explains himself 
and which will be of interest to those who are curious as to his 
technique. I will quote the part of interest : 

"The purest white mixed with the purest turpentine is very soon 
the color of tallow. I have now for at least fifteen years used nothing 
but benzine, which evaporates almost immediately, leaving the color 
as pure as it can be. I have gone one point farther and have all my 
canvases made without oil in the ground, and as porous as possible, 
to admit of drying, and I'll tell you exactly what that method is. 

"I have been experimenting for more years than I care to admit, 
and it was an easy thing to prove that oil and varnish would soon 
darken, but I found also that turpentine would do the same thing. I 
have had no oil, varnish, or turpentine in my studio for years. Another 
point; my pictures are not so thin as they look. The actual weight 
in color would surprise you, but the effect of thinness is given by the 
heavy grain of the canvas, and by the technique, which consists mainly 
in rubbing the color well into the canvas. As you say, this does not 
affect the durability of a picture. Some of the most brilliant works by 
the old masters are hardly more than wash. It is the heavily painted 
picture that cracks." 

There are champions of all methods, but artistic results, 
such as Mr. Alexander gives, is the only concern of the true 
artist. 



Mr. William A. Coffin has had on exhibition at the Clausen 
Galleries three of his latest landscapes, which mark new prog- 
ress in the art of this meritorious landscapist. They have 
added subtlety and charm to his previous exploits. The ten- 
der color and distinct atmospheric quality make these scenes 
true counterfeits of nature. 



The well-known painter, George de Forest Brush, who for 
some time has been painting in Florence, Italy, has returned to 
this city to execute a number of portrait commissions. 
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THE TARIFF ON ART. 

The League for Political Education, 

23 W. 44th St., New York City, April 21, 1905. 
David C. Preyer, Esq., Editor of The Collector and Art 
Critic, 489 Fifth Avenue, New York City: 

Dear Sir. — I am in hearty sympathy with the efforts you are 
making through your excellent journal to promote the effort 
for the removal of the tariff on works of art. The Executive 
Committee of the League for Political Education, of which I 
am the Director, have voted that our League cooperate with all 
other organizations and individuals interested, in every way 
in our power, to secure the passage of the Lovering bill or some 
similar legislation. 

The tariff on works of art is nothing less than a tax on good 
morals, good manners and civilization itself. This tariff is the 
most barbarous and utterly inexcusable and indefensible piece 
of legislation I know of in this country. A tax of this kind 
has no friends and deserves to have none. 

As to the principle of a protective tariff, it is not necessary 
to say anything. The considerations involved in the general 
tariff question are quite different from those which apply to 
the art tariff. If, however, the friends of the tariff system in 
this country are so fearful that the slightest change in that sys- 
tem in the direction of making it more rational, more just and 
less a barrier to the development of culture in this country, 
would endanger the whole system, then the tariff fabric rests 
upon a very unstable foundation. Its strongest advocates 
ought to be the very persons to wish to have such an incon- 
sistency and absurdity as an art tariff abolished so that the 
tariff system itself may not suffer reproach in consequence. 
Yours sincerely, Robert Erskine Ely. 



Brooklyn, N. Y., April 19, 1905. 
To the Editor of The Collector and Art Critic : 

The remedy proposed by your correspondent, "B.," in your 
last number does not seem rb me as practicable as the sugges- 
tion you made in the issue of April 1st : "To leave the duty of 
20 per cent., as it is now, on all works of art up to the value 
of $500, and charge a specific duty of $ioc on works of art 
above that value." This remedy cannot raise the ire of the 
ultraprotectionists, who have the whiphand, anyway, as the 
principle of protection (sic) is not assailed, while it removes 
the bone of contention, viz., that the best art is kept out of the 
country by exorbitant duty charges. 

Very truly yours, J. H. S. 



Boston, Mass., April 17, 1905. 

To the Editor: , . , _ 

Dear Sir— Did you trip or was it a typographical error which 1 
noticed in your last number? On page 74, 4th line from the top of 
the second column, you use the word bijous. My French grammar 
tells me of seven nouns, ending in ou, which form their plural by 

adding "x." - T . . 

Very truly yours, 

My Bostonian correspondent must soon purchase another 
grammar, for the French Academy at its April meeting decided 
that the seven words— bijou, chou, caillou, pou, joujou, hibou 
and sapajou, shall hereafter form their plural in the ordinary 
way, by the addition of an "s." Bijous is, therefore, correct. 



